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THE MACHINE IN ART. 

THE contribution from Prof. Oscar Lovell Triggs, in the December 
Brush and Pencil, under title of "Arts and Crafts," contains the 
following statement : 'And it may be that on account of machine- 
made products we may be obliged to reconstruct our notions of beauty 
and yield the necessity of having some human content in the product. 
But meanwhile the vision of a perfect humanity, perfect on all its sides, 
perishes ; and the machine, perfect on all its sides, establishes an era of 
universal ugliness. Who will be so bold as to deny this ? " 

I have a different point of view. I do not see that the machine has 
anything to do with ugliness. It is but one class of tool. It is the man 
who makes or directs the machine-tool who is responsible for the ugly 
product. It is the quality of mind and not the machine which produces 
the ugliness. The product of the machine is one of the mind. In a 
brickyard, decorative brick are being made. From the same press there 
•comes beautiful forms and those which are ugly. The man who made 
the molds is responsible for the beauty or the ugliness. Mr. Evans, an 
eminent sculptor, let us assume, makes the mold for one form. He is an 
.artist. The machine reproduces his thought as a beautiful brick. They 
are produced in large numbers and sold at a low price. This has nothing 
to do with the artistic value. Each one of the million is as beautiful as 
-though Mr. Evans had made but one with his own hand. They are as 
beautiful as the model he made. 

The yard foreman makes a design for another brick. The machine 
•expresses the yard foreman. It spreads ugliness abroad. Shall we make 
brick by hand ? 

Mr. MacMonnies made a model of a Bacchante. Mr. Evans, bear in 
mind, made a model of a brick. Each was reproduced by a mechanical 
-process — one in bronze, the other in clay. It is a mechanical possibility 
to reproduce large numbers of the Bacchante or the brick. In each case 
the model is made by an artist ; in each case it is reproduced by mechan- 
ical means. This is what the machine may do for us — place beauty for 
-us in many places where otherwise it may be in only one. The artist 
•creates and the machine-tool enriches the lives of the individuals. 

On the Acropolis they built the Parthenon. Chisels and men formed 
the tools. An artist made the models and drawings. Human machines 
-were able to do most of the work. They cut all of the cornice moldings, 
-the triglyphs, metopes, the capitals and the columns. These human 
machines, under the direction of the artist, executed in the rough the 
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sculptural groups, but, as machines, were unequal to finishing them. 
The artist then took part of the machine — the chisel — in his own hand, 
and expressed himself. To a certain point in the structural forms of the 
building, in the outlines and moldings he was able to do this work with 
machine men. It was all they could do. Today the same artist would, 
through his drawings and models, direct the machine-tool — the planer 
and the lathe — and carry his work just as far as was done on the Acrop- 
olis by machine men. Had his sculptural work been executed in bronze 
or terra cotta, had he pleased, he could have had cast a number of sets, 
and thus other artistic buildings, each the product of the machine-tool, 
each with artistic value, could have been placed in favorable situations. 
As it is, with the aid of the machine-tool, we are able to reproduce the 
Parthenon frieze in plaster and put it before every school-child in the land 
at a dollar a linear foot. 

The honeysuckle ornament was used by the Egyptians and the 
Greeks. Its reproduction was largely through the agency of the human 
hand. But that fact cannot account for its beauty. The particular hands 
which executed this figure, excepting in rare instances, were not those 
belonging to the artistic mind. They belonged to the human machine. 
The acanthus leaf comes down to us from an early period of Greek 
architecture. It was universal in Roman and Byzantine architecture ; 
there are traces of it in the mediaeval forms ; it springs into new life 
during the Rennaisance. The egg-and-dart molding has about the same 
history, yet no one will say that these details, which have played so great 
a part in the history and development of architecture, "bear the impress 
of hands which have taken pleasure in their formation." They were 
conceived by artists. They were executed by hands quite as mechanical 
and as free from the loving touch as any device of the machine shop. 
The enginery of slavery has often been the enginery of artistic production. 

It is the artist who makes the drawing or model who makes beauty 
possible. Mr. Sullivan designs the Guaranty building. He makes a 
drawing of each particular detail. They are interpreted, under his 
criticism, by a sympathetic sculptor. The model is cast, and, in some 
instances, reproduced hundreds of times by mechanical processes. There 
is Mr. Sullivan and a great building. 

From a man with an ugly mind the process would have been the 
same, but the result as wide asunder as the poles. Yet should we criticise 
the process ? Certainly not. No more should we criticise the process in 
one instance than extol it in another. 

Most buildings are ugly. Most products of the human mind are 
ugly. Are they ugly because of mechanical process ? Those which are 
beautiful are not so because of freedom from mechanical processes. 
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Not all artistic ideas can be expressed by machinery. Machines have 
not been devised which will express truthfully and accurately all ideas 
which have emanated from the human heart. We can express more now 
through the agency of machinery than we could forty or fifty years ago. 

Has man ever been able to act with more individual freedom, disport 
himself more spontaneously and live more according to human ideals than 
now ? Has machinery anything to do with this? 

Our furniture is not ugly because of machinery. It is ugly in spite of 
it. We are only beginning as a nation to know what. beauty is. It was 
not the handicraft which produced universally beautiful furniture. It is 
crude thought which takes crude forms in furniture. 

For twelve and a half cents I buy a beautiful piece of drapery to 
cover a case containing miscellaneous pamphlets, clippings and manu- 
script. But for the machine I would have had neither the drapery, the 
case, the pamphlets, the clippings nor the manuscript. Through the 
agency of the artistic mind the machine may make beauty universal in 
response to a universal demand. This universal demand is the natural 
outcome of the leisure which comes from the enlarged use of the machine. 

The expression of beautiful thought through the loom surrounds us 
with beauty. Is it necessary that some one's tired back should bend over 
the loom to give the touch of the hand, or that there should be the tire- 
less mallet to give the mark of the tool ? 

What has the machine done for pictorial art and the appreciation 
thereof by the people of this country? Has not the machine done more 
than the direct products of the easel by publishing the product of the 
easel? "Yes," says one, "but think of the large number of poor 
chromos and poor engravings." On the other hand, think of the large 
number of poor paintings. But we are not speaking of poor paintings 
or poor machine pictures. We and our children go into the galleries of 
the Old World for the first time and meet old friends — Millet, Bastien- 
Lepage, Jules Breton, Mauve, Israels, Frans Hals. With all of them 
we are at home. So much for machine printing, machine art. Machine 
pictures are another medium of artistic expression. Who can deny this > 

It is not the hand which makes the Turkish rug so beautiful. It is 
the Turkish color-thought, and form-thought. Most rug-making is 
essentially a mechanical process, whether by loom or hand or machinery. 

What is doing more to enlarge the army of artists by appreciation 
than that art democrat, the machine ? 

Louis H. Gibson. 



